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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. 
A PENCIL SKETCH—NO, III, 
Chapter II. 

Refreshing cordials soon restored Victorine to 
consciousness and strength, at the first return of 
which she glanced searchingly around her, and 
with hurried words inquired for the cavalier. 

‘He will return to-morrow,’ said the Superior, 
while the sisterhood, astonished at such an an- 
nouncement, looked silently at the two. 

‘And was it he ?’ asked Victorine, eagerly. 

‘He, whom ?’ inquired the Superior. 

‘Costello, my loved, my lost Costello.’ 

‘I know not,’ said the Superior ; ‘his face 
was a stranger’s. Retire,’ said she to the nuns 
who had gathered around, ‘I must be alone with 
Victorine.’ 

They obeyed, and she continued, ‘ Daughter, 
I have a message for thee of sad import, but 
lean upon the cross of the bridegroom, and 
thou’lt find support. The cavalier isa stranger 
tothee and me. Faithfully has he performed 
his duty, and as faithfully will I do mine. 
Take this message—my pledge is now redecm- 
ed.’ 

Victorine eagerly grasped the sheet, for she 
recognized the writing of her father. For six 
months he had not visited the convent, and she 
dared not question herself concerning the rea- 
son. A presentiment had filled her mind with 
gloomy thoughts, and she daily expected some 
new catastrophe to unseal again the fountain of 
grief. She glanced her eye over the sheet, and 
the pallor of death spread over her countenance. 
The message was sad indeed. Her parent, her 
only earthly friend, was snatched from her and 
society by the merciless emissaries of the despot 
of Austria. He imprudently ventured within 
the dominions of the Emperor, but for a while 
remained disguised. He found the secret politi- 
cal societies to which he belonged, still existing 
in Vienna, and he was warmly welcomed again 
to their conclaves. The emissaries of the Em. 
peror seemed less vigilant than formerly, and 
he ventured to attend the meetings of the patri- 
ots with punctuality. 

A slight expression which fell from his lips 
one day awakened the suspicions of his host, 
who immediately communicated his thoughts 
to the Secretary of the Police. Spies were set 
upon the movements of the Genoese, who, on 
the following evening, was followed to the very 
vestibule of their secret meeting place. A de- 
tachment of the city guard was immediately 
sent, and the father of Victorine, with nearly 
a score of others, was arrested, tried, condem- 
ned, and sentenced (0. perpetual incarceration 
in the fortress of Spielberg. 

Three months of his imprisonment passed ere 
he found an opportunity to communicate with 


his daughter. Extraordinary as it may appear, 








it is true, that his jailor was a humane man, and 
at the peril of his life conveyed a letter for Victo- 
rine to the outer gate, where the cavalier receiv- 
ed it. This was the message borne to Victorine, 
and the duty it enjoined awakened hope, and 
disarmed sorrow of its keenest sting. It conjur- 
ed her to fly to the Empress, and pray for her 
influence with the monarch to procure a com- 
mutation of his punishment to perpetual ex- 
ile. Not bound by the sacred vows of renunci- 
ation, incident to the condition of a veiled nun, 
Victorine was suffered to depart, and at the ap. 
pointed time the cavalier received her at the 
convent gate. ‘They sped in haste to Vienna, 
gained admission into the palace, and on bended 
knee Victorine implored the services of the 
Empress in behalf of her father.. She told her 
tale of wo—a husband lost, a father imprisoned. 
The heart of the good Empress was touched, 
and she wept tears of sympathy over the fair 
creature at her feet, and promised her aid. Nor 
was that aid ineffectual. ‘Fhe sentence was 
revoked, and the Genoese, with eleven others, 
was banished to the United States. Hither with 
his daughter and fortune he came, and chose 


| New-York for his residence. 


He soon formed an extensive acquaintance 
with the French and Italian residents of the 
metropolis, and the cheerful gaiety of Marseilles 
gradually returned to his dwelling. Victorine 
became more cheerful, but even in her sweetest 
smile a sadness was commingled, yet none 
knew the secret cause. Suitors importuned for 
her hand, but with it her heart was connected, 
and that was with Costello, whether he was yet 
groaning beneath the chain of the African or 
hymning praises among the blest. All were re- 
jected ; for, like Penelope, first love had fixed 
the principle of constancy, which could not be 
weakened until hope should expire. 

The circle of eight years was completed, and 
yet no tidings from Costello were heard. Hope 
at length did expire, and at the urgent solicita- 
tion of her father, she consented to become the 
bride of a wine-merchant, who had known her 
from her earliest childhood. 

The nuptial day arrived, and a large number 
of invited guests stood around the altar, to wit- 
ness the consummation of their plighted faith. 
The last notes of the organ had died away, and 
the priest had commenced the marriage service, 
when a stranger entered, and walking half way 
up the aisle, stood with folded arms, leaning a- 
gainst a pillar, and gazed with intense interest 
on the scene before him. All eyes were turned 
upon, the unbidden guest, and even the holy man 
paused in. the performance of his sacred duty. 
The stranger was wrapped in a cloak, and a 
huge pair of whiskers and moustachios nearly 
concealed his fine features. 

The priest proceeded, and having made the 
usual demand whether any were opposed to the 








union of the betrothed, the stranger with a de- 
cided tone of voice said, ‘I am ! 

The father of Victorine, incensed at the im. 
pudence of the stranger, demanded his reason. 

* She is the wife of another,’ responded he. 

At this announcement the affianced husband 


| released the hand of Victorine, and drew back 


in amazement; while she, overwhelmed at this 
second blow at her happiness, sank almost sense- 
less upon the step of the chancel. All was agi- 
tation among the assembled guests, and they 
demanded an explanation from the stranger. 

He advanced to the chancel, and begged the 
privilege of being heard, which was granted. 

‘These nuptials,’ said he, ‘are the fruits of 
pure and innocent affection, and did not the de- 
erees of fate guide my conduct, I would not have 
dared to invade the sanctity of this holy place, 
or disturb the dream of happiness with which 
these two are charmed. But the operations of 
destiny are mysterious to us blind mortals, and 
we must bow in submission to the mandates of 
an eternal Necessity. Virtue, constancy, and 
every grace which adorns the character of wo. 
man, have chosen the heart of this stricken bride 
fora shrine, and therefore the performance of 
my duty is the more pleasing. Know, then, 
that Costello, the long lost Costello, and hus. 
band of Victorine, still lives and is free? 

At mention of his name, Victorine started 
from her lethargy, sprang to the side of the 
stranger, and seizing his hand, implored him to 


_be brief for she was eager to know the sequel. 


Hope dawned upon her, and she listened quiet. 
ly, though with deep emotion, as he unfolded 
the eventful story of her Costello. 

The stranger proceeded. ‘Nine years ago 
this day,’ said he, ‘Costello was bound in chains 
and sent to the slave mart at Algiers. The 
Bey of Tunis was his purchaser, and being of 
a delicate frame, he employed him about the in. 
terior of his palace. Although his labor was 
light, yet under every circumstance, and to eve- 
ry human being, the bonds of slavery are a 
crushing weight. For nearly seven years he had 
been the menial of the haughty Bey, when the 
alarming tidings spread along the coast of the 
Mediterranean that the French were fitting out 
an expedition against Algiers. Costello heard 
the announcement with joy, and bright pictures 
of home and happiness floated before his men- 
tal vision. He foresaw that the confusion of 
contending armies might give him an opportu. 
nity toescape. Nor was an opportunity long 
delayed. The French army arrived, and the 
Dey of Algiers sent a deputation to the ruler of 
Tunis desiring analliance against the invader, 
asacommonenemy. The Bey of Tunis ac- 
companied his troops in person, and Costello fol 
lowed him, to the camp in the train of his house 
hold menials. At an auspicious moment he es- 
caped the eagle eye of his taskmaster, and secu- 
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red by tho pall of night, he sped in safety to the 
French camp. On the next day the batteries 
of each belligerent were open for slaughter,and 
as the sun declined to the western horizon, vic- 
tory perched upon the standard of the French. 
With the expedition,Costello returned to France, 
and hastened to Marseilles to receive the wel- 
come of his wife and friends. Strangers occu- 
pied the palace where the happiest days of his 
life had been spent, and it was difficult to ascer- 
tain whither Victorine and her father had gone. 
He at length learned that she was buried to the 
world, in the recesses of the cloister, and that 
the Genoese was an Austrian state prisoner for 
life in the fortress of Spielberg. 

The bright vision of home which delighted 
him, even in his gloomiest hours of bondage, 
disappeared, and he would fain have taken up 
again the shackles of the Tunisian lord, for lib- 
erty and the world had no charms for him. By 
further enquiries he learned that an elder broth- 
er was in the service of the Queen of Spain,and 
he resolved to wend his way thither. Ina few 
days he was in Madrid, and obtained an inter- 
view with Mendizabel, the Minister. From 
him he learned that his brother was an officer in 
the British Legion, under Gen. Evans, then sta- 
tioned at Valencia. Thither he proceeded, and 
joined the standard of Isabel, against Charles 
the pretender. At Rodrigo his bravery was ap- 
parent, but at St. Sebastian he excited the ad- 
miration of all by his skill and courage. The 
commanding officer promoted him, and gave 
him a flattering recommendation to the favor of 
Mendizabel. The sagacious minister, anxious 
to secure the services of one so brave, advanced 
him on the military list, and made him eligible 
to a seat in the Cortez. 

Business of a public nature soon after called 
him to Trieste, where he learned the release of 
Signor Pauletto, and his departure with Victo- 
rine for America. With all posible haste Cos- 
tello returned to Madrid, resigned his commis- 
sion in the army, and sailed hither in search of 
his bride.’ 

‘Heaven be praised! exclained Victorine, 
falling upon her knees in an attitude of devo- 
tion. ‘Whither, oh whither shall I fly to meet 
him? Tell me, tell me, messenger of joy, 
where shall I embrace-my Costello ? 

‘Even here, at the altar,’ replied the stranger, 
casting off his disguise, and changing his voice. 
‘Here shall Costello embrace his Victorine ; here 
will he renew his vows, and again supplicate 
the smiles of Heaven to beam upon thcir union. 
Oh constancy, thy name is woman” exelaimed 
Costello, pressing his fainting bride to his bo- 
som. ‘Whatever storms agitate the ocean of 
life, so long as hope gleams amid the darkness, 
so long thy constancy sits at the helm.’ 

‘Forgive me,’ murmured Victorine, ‘forgive 
my distrust in the promise of thy return which 
hope held out. Pardon Pietro, for my sake, for 
I have loved him tenderly. That affection 
which burned so warmly for thee, I transferred 
to him, for I deemed my Costello an inhabitant 
of Heaven.’ 

Tokens of friendship were exchanged between 
Costello and Pietro, the priest pronounced his 


benediction, and the unbidden guest carried 


‘@way the bride in triumph. 
A few months after, two plighted ones stood 
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at the same altar. It was Pietro and the sister 
of Costello. No intruder disturbed the solemn 


rite, no unbidden guest forbade the nuptials. 
B. J. Le 
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MISCELLANY: 


For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
TRANSPOSITION. 
From ‘Midnight Meditations,’ by Inez. 

The earth lies dumb before me, and the 
shades of midnight cast their dim forms athwart 
it—quiet is brooding over a silent world, and 
each lid is sealed by the soft hush of slumber. 
Night is too fair for sleep. Thought wakes 
and treads in distant paths, where human steps 
never left anecho on the vacant air. ‘The gor- 
geous canopy of heaven is wrapped in silvery 
haze—the lofty concave is bestudded with gems 
of uncounted wealth, and the moon seems roll- 
ing onward like a silvery ball across the track- 
less ether, mantling the earth in glory, while 
her mellow light falls on my spirit with a holy 
calm, like that of heaven. Tell me, why are we 
chained toearth? Itis far too gross for the im- 
mortal mind, which yearns for higher realms, 
and points in vain for the full measure of their 
perfect bliss. Oh, I have gazed on the starry 
book of night until Ihave read long lessons of 
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world. Thought, living Thought, burns to em- 


Eternity conceals from mortal understandings, 
and the mind speaks out and questions every 
beam which falls from the bright reservoir ot’ 
heaven—intcrrogates each plant and breathing 
thing—retires within itself, and calls up all its 
faculties—sends forth powerful Fancy to search 
through untrod realms, but spends its powers 
unsatisfied, until it sinks down at last, exhaust- 
ed by its own immensity. Oh for a walk among 
those stars of light, where grandeur fills im- 
mensity! I long to fling my soul upon the pin- 
ions of Eternity, and revel in the blaze of unre- 
vealed glory—to gaze upon the light which em- 
anates from God’s vast throne, and hear the mu. 
sic of the rolling spheres as they revolve around 
the centre of unknown attractions, force in 
mystic circles. Spirits of heaven are now hoy- 
ering around me, and breathe in my ear sweet 
songs of rapture; the rustle of their wings is 
like the sigh of leaves when the soft zephyr 
moves among their quivering branches, and 
their hallowed voice stirs the eternity within 
me—and aspirations arise from my heart’s 
warm altar tothe great throne of uncreated 
power. “Lhe wings of seraphim seem wafting 
me in thought far through the bright boundless 
ether. Oh for the freedom of unbodied life, to 
roam where Thought never ventured. But 
Fancy halts her swift wing, wearied with its 
lofty flight. I gaze upon the stars, and drink 
the full deep glory of the midnight heaven, and 
breathe the breath of pure spiritual existence, 
until my soul beats, like the captive bird, a- 
gainst its prison grates, and longs’ to soar 
and mix with immortality, Are not the stars 
immortal, and do they not live forever in joy 
and light? and have they not looked down 
from age to age upon this distant world, and 
watched its evolutions—viewed its face change 








beneath the overwhelming flood—its cities 
sink beneath the shock of the earthquake—its 











delight, and drank the raptures of another || 


brace the whole of those deep mysteries which | 














a 
mountains belch destruction—its boasted em- 
pires fall—its armies crushed in battle—its 
proud kings fade from earth—its ancient mon- 
umental grandeur crumble into dust? Yet 
they roll on, creatures of life—a beaming es- 
sence—a mysterious throng of heavenly pa- 
geantry. But is there not a region far above 
that envious height—above the stars, where be- 
ings live forever, and no darkness comes? 
where light, unborrowed from the sun, ex- 
ists forever—where storms do not dim its 
brightness, and where rapture never dies? Yes, 
there is light, far above this sky-bound ceiling— 
eternal light! joy unsubdued, and everlasting 
life! Ifthere is such a thing as sin I do not feel 
it now, for this is a holy hour—nothing exists to 
me but heaven and its pure inhabitants, and all 
worldly thoughts are drowned in high commu- 
ning. If there is such a thing as pain I have 
forgotten now what it is, for Heaven’s calm,pure 
happiness is mine. This is a peaceful hour, 
and I could deem myself already entered on 
immortal ground, if this clog of clay did not 
assure me I am yet of earth, and have, per} 
chance, to witness and endure long years of 
pain, and wo, and sin; and though always near, 
yet the dark vale of Death is unpassed by me. 
Well, if it must be so, welcome the hour that 
breaks these mortal shackles and lets my spirit 
loose on the wings of life to find its native ele. 
ment and long-saught home, if Heaven at last 
be mine. Bright sister-spirits of unknown exis- 
tence, would that your forms could be perceived 
by mortal eye—that I could hold sweet converse 
with you, and forget that I am mortal. Oh, 
there is something within that tells me I was des- 
tined for a higher sphere—that heaven was made 
for me—for all who accept the gift and mount 
upon the ladder of Faith, as the Word of Life 
directs. This life is not our destiny—it is but 
the prelude to an eternal state—a mere begin- 
ning of existence, which, when once begun, shall 
never cease tobe. Life! what art thou now— 
what art thou doomed to be ?—a shade, a sub- 
stance—dream—reality—a blessing or a curse 
—a moment here—an eternity hereafter! 
Dread thought—yet big with hope! Shunned, 
yet ever longed for! Eternity! eternity! my 
soul is lost in that vast subject, and I shrink ap. 
palled from the unmeasured time to come ;—no 
more I ask to search its hidden span ; it will 
soon unfold to me, and I shall forever dwell in 
its changeless realm, no more to feel emotions 
‘known on earth, or think or live as I do now. 
Until then, the mysteries of Fate are hid, and 
all lies buried in the world to come. gE. 











DOMESTIC LIFE AMONG THE INDIANS. 
Among the many amiable traits which dis. 
guish the character of the American Indians, 
that of conjugal affection and fidelity is not the 
lest remarkable. ‘When a couple is newly mar- 
ried, the husband, without saying a single word 
upon the subject, takes considerable pains to 
please his wife, and by repeated proofs of his 
skill and ability in the art of hunting, to make 
her sensible that she can be happy with him, 
and that she will never want while tltey live to. 
gether. At break of day he will be off with his 
gun, and often by breakfast time return home 
with a deer, turkey, or some other game. He 
endeavors to make it appear that it is in his 
power to bring provisions home whenever he 
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pleases; and his wife, proud of having such a 
good hunter for her husband, does her utmost to 
serve and make herself agreeable tohim. The 
more a man does for his wife’s comfort, the 
more he is esteemed, particularly by the women, 
who will say, ‘This man surely loves his wife.’ 

In the year 1762, (says Mr. Heckerwelder, in 
his interesting account of the American Indians, ) 
I was witness to a remarkable instance of the 
disposition of Indians to indulge their wives. 
There was a famine in the land, anda sick 
Indian woman expressed a great desire for a 
mess of Indian corn. Her husband having 
heard that a trader at Lower Sandusky had a 
little, set off on horseback for that place, one 
hundred miles distant, and returned with as 
much corn as filled the crown of his hat, for 
which he gave his horse in exchange, and came 
home on foot, bringing his saddle back with 
him. 

It very seldom happens that an Indian conde- 
scends to quarrel with his wife, or abuse her, 
though she has given him just cause. Insuch a 
case the man, without replying or saying a sin. 
gle word, will take his gun and go into the 
woods, and remain there a week, or perhaps a 
fortnight, living on the meat he has killed, be- 
fore he returns home again; well knowing that 
he cannot inflict a greater punishment on his 
wife for her conduct to him, than by absenting 
himself for a while; for she is not only kept in 
suspense, uncertain whether he will return a- 
gain, but is soon reported asa bad and quarrel- 
some woman; for as on those occasions a man 
does not tell his wife on what day or at what 
time he will be back again, which he never, 
when they are on good terms, neglects to do, 
she 1s at once put to shame by her neighbors, 
who soon suspecting something, do not fail to 
put such questions to her as she either cannot or 
is ashamed to answer. When he at length does 
return, she endeavors to let him see, by her at- 
tentions, thatshe has repented, though neither 
speak to each other a single word on the subject 
of what has passed. And as his children, if he 
have any, will, on his return, hang about him, 
and soothe him with their caresses, he is, on 
their account, ready to forgive, or at least to say 
nothing unpleasant to their mother. 

If these traits in the conduct of the ‘untutored 
Indian,’ in domestic life, put the manners of 
more civilized nations to the blush, how much 
more severe is the reproach to social life con- 
tained in the following account: 

In the year 1771, (says the author already 
quoted,) while I was residing on the Big Beaver, 
I passed by the door of an Indian, who was a 
trader, and had consequently a quantity of 
goods in his house. He was going with his 
wife to Pittsburg, and they were shutting up the 
house, as no person remained in it during their 
absence. This shutting up was nothing else 
than putting a large hominy pounding block, 
with a few sticks of wood, outside against the 
door, so as to keep it closed. As I was looking 
at this man with attention, while he was so em- 
ployed, he addressed me in these words: ‘See, 
my friend, this is an Indian lock that I 2m put- 
ting to my door.” I answered, ‘Well enough ; 
but I see you leave much property in the house ; 
are you not afraid that those articles will be sto- 
len while you are gons? ‘Stolen! by whom?’ 
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‘Why, by Indians, to be sure.’ ‘No, no,’ replied 
he, ‘no Indian would do such a thing ; and un- 
less a white man or white people should happen 
to come this way, I shall find all safe at my re- 
turn.’ 
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A CELESTIAL REVERIE. 


There comes, to the thoughtful and contem- 
plative man, a peculiar sense of serene majesty, 
when twilight falls upon the earth in spring 
time. The heart is then a devout worshipper 
in the great cathedral of nature. Low, deep-to- 
ned harmonies seem to vibrate in the still and 
solemn air; and faint mellow beams, fading ev- 
ery moment, steal from the stained windows of 
the west, as one by one the evening lights ‘go 
upon their watch.” But when twilight deepens 
into night, the wide o’er-hanging firmament— 
that ‘majestical roof fretted with golden fires’— 
in its bright and countless host of worlds, over- 
whelms the rapt gazer with awe, at the power 
and majesty of the Great Architect. ‘Are those 
bright orbs,’ he exclaims, ‘inhabitable worlds 
like this of ours?? Lo! even when we gaze, 
one falls far down the deep blue vault, and van- 
ishes away. Was a world, in the inscrutable 
providence of the Supreme, then blotted from 
being? Is our universe but asa star, to the 
dwellers of those suspended spheres, and will be 
seen ages hence, from yon gleaming orbs, sud- 
denly to fall and fade, like a transient meteor in 
the sky? He alone knoweth, who spreadeth 
out the heavens like a curtain, and hangeth 
the earth on nothing! Faint glimpses are in- 
deed afforded to the searcher after the unseen— 
dim pereeptions of Nature’s sublime mysteries. 
We wonder and admire, when, at a moment for 
years foretold, one celestial system clips with its 
mighty shadow a fellow system, as far in space 
they sweep their awful circles. We marvel 
when, commissioned by the All Powerful, a 
wan and misty orb, predicted for a century, 


* ‘streams its horrid hair’ upon the midnight sky. 


But of even those phenomena, how limited is 

our knowledge! ‘Our best philosophical sys- 

tem is none other than a dream-theorem ; a net- 
quotient, confidentially given out, where divisor 

and dividend are both unknown.’ 
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HIGH LIVING. 


The troops in Florida, while near the coast, 
feed upon oysters, turtle, fish, etc., which are 
perhaps the best that this or any other country 
can afford. A party of officers were recently 
engaged in the exercise of their respective tal- 
ents upon a meal got up @ la mode, from the 
carcass of a fine green turtle; silently and sol- 
emnly were they doing more for themselves and 
their country than they had performed for 
months before, when one of them whirled a 
spoonful of the soup in the air, and sprung upon 
his feet, much to the surprise of his compan- 
ions, who had always thought him tobe one of 
the most quiet among them. Many conjectures 
were quietly indulged in reference to this strange 
feat, when the young officer relieved himself as 
follows : 

‘ Officers, soldiers, and Indian hunters, of the 
American army, you have been for some months 
engaged in treading down the flowers of Florida, 
and eating turtle soup to the glory of your coun- 











which ye have elevated to an imperishable im- 
mortality. You have caught Indians and they 
have got away from you; and who can stand 
before the might and power of your arms? You 
have trailed the savage to his hammock, and he 
has trailed you back to yourcamp. You have 
tied sentinels to savages, and they have runa. 
way with your sentinels. In short, what have 
you not done to elevate your country’s honor in 
the eyes of other nations! Have you not borne 
fatigue? Have you not marched up the hill 
and then marched down again? And after all 
your conquests and inimitable achievements, is 
it not a most villainous shame, that you are 
compelled to sit here on the grass and eat turtle 
soup without a drop of wine init!” 








THE WIFE OF OSCEOLA. 


There was a touching commentary on woman’s 
worth displayed in the dying hour of the Semi- 
nole chieftain. The stern old warrior who had 
gone through life without having in appearance 
doae aught to win the imperishable love of wo- 
man, yet passed away from the earth with his 
head pillowed on a female bosom, and the eye 
of affection watched the decaying fires of his 
own. Cold as the heart of the savage is suppo- 
sed to be in regard tothe social and domestic 
feelings, the death couch of Osceola yields tri. 
umphant evidence of the Indian’s submission in 
the sway of the affections. A captive, and to 
add to the bitterness of imprisonment, treacher- 
ously captured; smarting under asense of hi 
nation’s many wrongs; feeling that with his 
death passed away the sole chance for the deliv. 
erance of his people from the avaricious power 
of the white man, it may well be conceived that 
the soul of the chief was filled with emotion,and 
that he had few feelings to spare in the exercises 
of the love and sympathies of life. But the pow- 
er of woman mastered the keen remembrances 
of the Indian’s ills, and the voice of his faithfal 
wife, as her arms supported his head and wiped 
from his brow the death damps, fell gratefully 
and soothing upon the ebbing senses of the cap- 
tive. In witnessing the entire deyotion and pa- 
tient love, he forgot his wrongs, and the indom- 
itable spirit, so often flashed in the van of battle, 
and fanning the leaves of the green wood with 
the breath of war, passed away with a murmur 
of love to her, the companion of his freedom, 
and the willing sharer of his prison. 








NUISANCES. 

The idle levy a tax upon the industrious, 
when, by frivolous visitations, they rob them of 
their time. Such persons beg their daily hap- 
piness from door to door, as beggars do their dai- 
ly bread; and, like them, sometimes meet with 
arebuff. A mere gossip ought not to wonder 
if we evince signs that we are tired of him, see- 
ing that we are indebted for the honor of his 
visit solely to the circumstance of his being 
tired of himself. He sits at home till he has 
accumulated an intolerable load of ennui, and 
he sallies forth to distribute it among his ac- 
quaintances. 








PLAGUES OF THE DAY. 


An incessant talker, an aching tooth, a dulf 
razor, and a fop, are a few of the greatest 








try and of your own unconquerable spirits, 


plagues of the day. 
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WHE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 

‘Flowers,’ says the fair authoress of T'he Gar- 
land of Flora, are certainly among the most 
beautiful productions of nature. They excite a 
lively interest in pure and tasteful minds, and 
consequently, their cultivation has always been 
a favorite pursuit of many persons, and they 
have also been the constant theme of poetical 
illustration. So strong and natural is the inte- 
rest excited by them,that even national manners 
and customs in all countries, and all ages, have 
derived from them some of their most magnifi- 
cent traits.’ 

Flowers have been, from the earliest times, 
used as the poetic symbols of sentiments—the 
eloquent yet silent language of the passions : 
by blossom is expressed hope, joy, fear, despair, 
anger, grief, love, jealousy, devotion, piety, &c. 

* 1n eastern lands they talk in flowers, 

And they tellin a garland their loves and cares ; 
Each blossom that blooms in their garden bowers, 

On its leaves a mystic language bears.’ PERCIVAL. 

Among others whose symbolic language has 
become classic, we select from the work already 
mentioned, some account of the following : The 
Olive branch has been consecrated to peace; 
Palm branches to victory; the Laurel to con- 
quests and poetry ; the Myrtle to love and plea- 
sure ; the Cypress to mourning; and the Wil- 
low to despondency. The trown of victors in 
athletic exercises, was frequently composed of 
Oak leaves. The Oak itself was, with the Misle- 
toe, regarded as sacred to the ancient Britons. 
The most honorable reward of the Roman pa- 
triot was the civic crown, composed of un. 
wreathed leaves. ‘The Ivy and the Vine were 
associated with festive mirth. 


LAUREL. 

The fabled origin of the Laurel is this: Daph- 

ne, daughter of the river Pencus, offended by the 
persecutions of Apollo, implored succor of the 
gods, who changed her into a Laurel tree. A- 
pollo crowned his head with the leaves, and or- 
dered that forever after the tree should be sa- 
cred to him ; but when bestowed on the con- 
queror, it is only to be cohsidered that he de- 
serves immortality from him. A crown of Lau. 
rel was given by the Greeks to their athlete ; 
and by the Romans, to those who negotiated a 
peace. 
MYRTLE. 

The fabled origin of the Myrtle, so named, is 
from Myrsine, or Myrene, a Grecian female,and 
priestess in the temple of Venus. She wasa 
great favorite of Minerva; and Venus, as a 
proof of her regard, changed her into a Myrtle, 
which at the same time she decreed should be 
green throughout the year. The beauty of the 
leaf, the flower, and the tree, haye ever been 
celebrated. 

The Myrtle grows naturally in Asia, Africa, 
and the south of Europe; and flourishes best 
near the sea-coast. 

Myrtle was the symbol of authority for ma- 
gistrates in Athens. 

CYPRESS. 

Tradition gives the Cypress a mournful ori- 
gin, and we find it ever devoted to mournful 
thought, or sad solemnities. From Ovid we 
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pitied, and dying, was changed by Apollo into a 
Cypress tree. 

‘The Cypress tree is tall and straight, having 
bitter leaves. The shade and smell were said to 
be dangerous, hence the Romans looked on it as 
a fatal tree, and made use of it at funerals. It 
is an evergreen; the wood is heavy, of rather a 
fragrant smell; is not liable to be attacked by 
insects, and does not speedily decay” Harris 
says, ‘The gates of St. Peter’s Church, at Rome, 
which had lasted from the time of Constantine 
to that of Pope Eugene the IVth, that is to say 
1100 years, were of Cypress wood, and had in 
all that time suffered no decay.’ 

Pity, the offspring of Love and Sorrow, wore 
on her head a garland composed of her father’s 
Myrtles, and her mother’s Cypress. 

The Willow requires a moist soil, usually 
growing on the borders of small streams and 
rivers. Virgil informs us that in olden times, 
Willow was the badge of mourning, worn by 
herdsmen and shepherds. 

IvY. 

In Egypt the Ivy was consecrated to Osiris, 
who, under the name of Serapis, was supposed 
to rule over the subterranean world. 

Among the Romans we find the Ivy compo. 
sing the poet’s crown and memorial. 

Female dependence and constancy have, in 
modern times, been expressed by the beautiful 
Ivy. 





‘The oak has fallen! 
And the young ivy bush, which learned to climb 
By its support, must needs partake its fall.’ 


THE ARTIST. 
x ——— 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
DRAWING. 
LETTER IV. 

Youne Lapizs:—With the next letter we 
shall close the subject of perspective, and pro- 
ceed to instructions in the use of colors. Thus 
far we have adhered tothe rules and principles 
adopted by Smith and others, and consequently 
the lessons in perspective are little else than 
fcompilations. But they are derived from the 
best authority, and may be considered strictly 
correct in every particular. 

The following example shows the manner of 
drawing the arches of a bridge in perspective : 
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Let abe the base line, c the horizontal line, 
and an imaginary point p, where all the lines of 
the above diagram would vanish, be the centre 
of the picture, and c the point of distance. 
Draw the line aa equal to the height of the 
bridge; the vanishing line ap which will give 
the top, and ap the bottom of the bridge. Next 
mark off upon the base line a the distances 1 2 
345,which are equal to the breadth of the three 
arches and the piers between them, and rule 





learn that Cyparissus, son of Telephus of Cea, 
was beloved by Apollo. Having accidentally | 
killed the favorite stag of his friend, he grieved, 





lines from each figure toc; where the points 
in which these lines intersect the line ad will 
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mark the pefspective breadth of the arches and 

piets. ‘Then draw the piers, after which nothing 

remains but to draw the arches. To do this, 

mark off on the line aa the distance from a to 5, 

equal to the height of the arches, and draw the 
line bp for the vanishing line of the tops of the 

arches; next continue the line aa downward to 

c, making the distance from a to c the same as 
the distance from ato b. Then draw on another 
piece of paper an exact square, whose sides shall 

be equal to the distance bc, and inscribe a circle 
within the square, dividing it into eight points. 
This being done, transcribe these divisions to the 
line bc, and rule lines from the different points 
which have not already lines drawn from them as 
deandc to the imaginary point p. Continue the 
line of the pier down to f, and the perspective 
delineation of the square, in the upper half of 
which is to be drawn the first arch of the bridge, 
will be finished. In this square draw a circle, 
and the half of it which is contained in the 
square bg ai will be the true perspective deline- 
ation of the first arch of the bridge. The oth- 
er arches may be drawn in the same manner. 
The same rule will apply in drawing a circle in 
perspective. 


ed a road in three different positions—up-bill, 
level, and down-hill. 
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In the following example, you have represent- ~ 
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To represent a road going up-hill, as the left 
hand road in the above figure, the lines which 
form the sides should be drawn so that if contin- 
ued they would vanish in a point above the hor- 
izontal line, remembering that the steeper the 
road the higher will be the vanishing point. 

When the road is to be perfectly level, as the 
middle one in the picture passing over the bridge, 
the sides would meet in the horizontal line. 


Where the road goes down-hill, the lines which 
form the sides would meet, if continued, below 
the horizontal lines, as in the right hand road. 
The figures on a road going down-hill, should 
always be represented with their heads below 
the horizon, for in no case should they be higher 








than the eye of the spectator. B. J. Le 
AN INCIDENT, OR A BIT OF KO- 


MANCE. 


A few years ago, when but a single steamboat 
made its semi-monthly voyage upon Lake Erie, 
from Buffalo to Detroit, touching at Erie, Cleve- 
land, Sandusky, &c., and when its arrival and 
departure at either place was an incident that 
created no little bustle, we were standing 
among the crowd upon the wharf at Buffalo, 
watching the passengers hurrying on board the 
Superior, Capt. Sherman, which was in a few 
minutes to take its departure for Detroit. There 
was a large number of passengers, mostly con- 
sisting of emigrants to the then latest-found 





land of promise, Michigan. Among the differ- 
ent groups upon the deck were a couple some- 
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what past the meridian of life, who were in earn. 
est conversation with a young man, while a fe- 
male of ‘blooming seventeen,’ their daughter, 
stood listening to the discussion with a,look of 
deep absorption, which betrayed the intense in. 
terest she felt in the subject. 


We learned afterwards that the couple had 
been long attached to each other, but the young 
man had been unable to obtain the consent of 
the parents to marry their daughter. She was 
an only child, and the circumstances of her lov- 
er were not such as answered the views they 
had forher. Business had called the young man 
from home for several weeks, and on his return, 
to his great surprise and chagrin, he found that 
Mr. S., the father of his beloved, had sold his 
farm, and with his wife and daughter had de- 
parted for Michigan. James thought he saw 
through the motive of this movement,and,learn- 
ing that they had gone but a few days, his reso- 
lution was at once taken to follow, unprepared 
as he was for the journey, either with ready 
money or change of apparel. He gave no sleep 
to his eyes nor slumber to his eye-lids, till he was 
on the way, and lessening, as he hoped, the dis. 
tance between himself and the object of his af- 
fections. As the departure of the boat did not 
take place till two days after the arrival of the 
parents and daughter at Buffalo, fortunately for 
the young man, he arrived before they had pla- 
ced the Lake between the two lovers ; and when 
the dejected maiden stepped upon the boat, she 
was more surprised and overjoyed to behold 
him, than her parents were vexed. The latter 
testified their displeasure at his thus following 
them, in “terms little calculated to strengthen 
his hopes of final success, and though he urged 
his suit with them with all the eloquence he 
could command, he still found them inflexible. 


At length the moment of parting arrived—‘the 
last bell’ was rung—the word was given for those 
who were not going with the boat, to leave, and 
the order to ‘cast off’ from the captain was 
heard. With a mingled look of affection and re- 
gret, James extended his hand to Mary, from 
whose eyes streamed the fast-falling drops. 
What was the whole world to them at that mo- 
ment ?—they forgot the gaping multitude, and 
everything, but each other—their hearts, now 
about to be severed, clung the closer. As the 
‘farewell’ was uttered, Mary held his hand with 
a nervous grasp, while, quick as thought, she 
threw her disengaged arm first round her mother’s 
neck, and then round her father’s, imprinting a 
burning kiss upon the cheek of each, and ejacu- 
lating, ‘ Farewell, father—farewell, mother— 
come James’—ere her parents could find time to 
remonstrate, sprung with her lover from the 
boat to the wharf! 


The boat moved majestically on her way, 
while a shout of delight burst from the sur- 
rounding crowd, who had witnessed the whole 
scene and had warmly sympathised with the 
lovers. The conflict between filial duty and af- 
fection, and love, had been a violent struggle in 
the breast of the maiden, but love triumphed; 
father and mother were forsaken, and now went 
on their way lonely—while the lover bore back 
in triumph to his humble dwelling the joy of 
his heart, and the sharer of his future prosperity 
or adversity. Philadelphia Herald. 








LADIES? DEPARTMENT. 
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There is something so wholesome and refreshing in 
the subjoined picture of a virtuous and respectable, yet 
independent member of a religious sect, that we can- 
not refrain from copying it, It appears in the London 


Court Journal, [Ladies Garland. 
THE QUEEN AND THE QUA= 
KERESS.,. 


In the autumn of 1818, her late majesty, 
Queen Charlotte, visited Bath, accompanied by 
the Princess Elizabeth. The waters soon effect- 
ed such a respite from pain in the royal patient, 
that she proposed an excursion toa part of some 
celebrity in the neighborhood, then the estate of 
a rich widow, belonging to the society of Friends. 
Notice was given of the Queen’s intention, and 
a message returned that she should be welcome. 
Our illustrious traveller had, perhaps, never be- 
fore held any personal intercourse with a mem- 
ber of the persuasion whose votaries never vol- 
untarily paid taxes to ‘the man George, called 
king by the vain ones.’ The lady and gentleman 
who were to attend the august visitants had but 
feeble ideas of the reception to be expected. It 
was supposed that the Quaker would, at least, 
say thy majesty, thy highness, or madam. 

The royal carriage arrived at the lodge of the 
park, punctual to the appointed hour. No pre- 
parations appeared to have been made,no hostess 
or domestic stood ready to greet the guest. The 
porter’s bell was rung ; he stepped forth deliber- 
ately, with his broad-brimmed beaver on; and 
unbendingly accosted the lord in waiting, with 
‘What’s thy will, friend? This was almost 
unanswerable. ‘Surely,’ said the nobleman, 
‘your lady is aware that her majesty Go to 
your mistress, and say the Queen ishere. ‘No, 
truly,’ answered the man, ‘ needeth not; I have 
no mistress nor lady, but friend Rachel Mills ex- 
pecteth thine—walk in! 

The Queen and Princess were handed out, 
and walked upthe avenue. At the door of the 
house stood the plainly attired Rachel, who 
without even a courtesy, but with a cheerful 
nod, said, ‘How’s thee do, friend? I am glad 
to see thee and thy daughter. I wish thee well! 
Rest and refresh thee and thy people before I 
show thee my grounds.’ 

What could be said to such a person? Some 
condescensions were attempted, implying that 
her majesty came, not only to view the park, but 
to testify her esteem for the society to which 
mistress Mills belonged. Cool and unawed, she 
answered, ‘Yea,thou art right there. The friends 
are well thought of by most folks ; but they heed 
not the praise of the world ; for the rest, many 
strangers gratify their curiosity by going over 
this place ; and it is my custom to conduct them 
myse!f ; therefore, I shall do the like by thee, 
friend Charlotte! Moreover I think well of thee 
as a most dutiful wife and mother. Thou hast 
had thy trials, and so had thy good partner. I 
wish thy grand-child well through hers.’ (She 
alluded to the Princess Charlotte.) It was so 
evident that the Friend meant kindly, nay, re- 
spectfully, that offence could not be taken. She 
escorted her guests through her estate. The 
Princess Elizabeth noticed, in the hen-house, a 
breed of poultry, hitherto unknown to her, and 
expressed a wish to possess some of these rare 
fowls, imagining that Mrs, Mills would regard 





’ her wish as a law; but the Quakeress quietly 
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remarked, with characteristic evasion, ‘ They 
are rare, as thou sayest ; but if any are to be 
purchased in this land, or in any other country, 
I know few women likelier than thyself to pro. 
cure them with ease. Her royal highness now 
more plainly expressed a desire to purchase: 
some of those she now beheld. ‘I do not buy 
and sell,’ answered Rachel Mills. ‘Perhaps you 
will give me a pair ?” observed the Princess,with 
a conciliating smile. ‘Nay, verily,’ replied Ra-. 
chel, ‘I have refused many friends; and that 
which I have denied to my.own kinswoman, 
Martha Ash, it becomes me not to grant to any. 
We have long had it to say that these birds be- 
longed only to our house, and I can make no ex- 
ceptions in favor of thine.’ 

This isa fact. Some Friends, indeed, are less 
stiffly starched, but old Quaker families still ex. 
ist, who pique themselves on their independent 
indifference to rank, and respect their fellow 
mortals only in proportion to the good they have 
done in their generation. 








ADVICE TO A DAUGHTER. 
There is one more point involved in the ger. 


| eral subject of this letter, which is too important 


to be omitted—I refer to the deportment which 
it becomes you to maintain towards the other 
sex. The importance of this, both as respects 
yourself and others, you can scarcely estimate 
too highly. On the one hand, it has much todo 
in forming your own character; and I need not 
say that any lack of prudence in this respect, 
even for asingle hour, may expose you to evils ~ 
which no subsequent caution could enable you» 
effectually to repair. On the other hand, the 
conduct of every female who is of the least con. 
sideration, may be expected to exert an influence 
on the character of every gentleman with whom 
she associates ; and that influence will be for 
good or evil, as she exhibits or fails to exhibit a 
deportment that becomes her. Indeed, so com- 
manding is this influence, that it is safe to cal. 
culate upon the character of any community, 
from knowing the prevailing standard of female 
character ; and that can scarcely be regarded 
as an exaggerated maxim, which declares that 
women rule the world. 

Let me counsel you then never to utter an 
exoression, or do an act that even looks like so- 
liciting any gentleman’s attention. Remember 
that every expression of civility, to be ofa 
value, must be perfectly voluntary; a 
wish on your part, whether directly or indirec 
expressed, to make yourself a favorite, will be 
certain to awaken the disgust of all who know 
it. I would not recommend any thing like a 
prudish or affected reverse, but even this were 
not so unfortunate an extreme as an excessive 
forwardness. While you modestly accept any 
attentions which propriety warrants, let there 
be no attempt at artful insinuation on the one 
hand, or at taking a heart by storm on the other. 

Be not ambitious to be considered a belle; in- 
deed, I had rather you would be almost any 
thing else that does not involve gross moral ob- 
liquity, than this. It is the fate of most belles 
that they become foolishly vain—think of noth- 
ing beyond personal display—and not unfre- 
quently sacrifice themselves in a mad bargain, 
which involves their destinies for life. The more 


‘of solid and enduring esteem you enjoy, the 
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better; and you-ought to gain whatever of this 
you can by honorable means. But to be admi- 
rod, and caressed, and flattered for mere acci- 
dental qualities, which involve nothing of intel- 
lectual or moral worth, ought to render any girl 
wao is the subject thoreof, an object of pity. 
You are at liberty to desire the good opinion of 
every gentleman of your acquaintance, but it 
would be worse than folly in you to be ambitious 
of a blind admiration. 

I will only add, that you ought to be on your 
guard against the influence of flattery ; rely up- 
on it, the man who flatters you, whatever he 
may profess, is not your friend. It were a much 
kinder office, and a mark of real friendship, to 
admonish you tenderly, yet honestly, of your 
faults ; if you yield a little to flattery, you have 
placed yourselves upon dangerous ground; if 


you continue to yield, you are probably undone. 
W. B. SPRAGUE, 
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PERSIAN WO.WEN. 


According tothe doctrine inculcated by Ma- 
homet, the women are not only excluded from 
all society, but go about so little that a traveller 
might pass through the whole country, and not 
see a female face ; <s the Persians arc, perhaps, 
even more jealous than the Turks. The Arme- 
nian, and other Christian women living among 
them, are obliged to conform to Mahometan 
law in this respect, and cover their faces, and 
wrap up their figures in a large sort of domino, 
or ‘feradgee,’ in the same manner as the native 
women, or they would be insulted. So naturali- 
zed are the Christians to the customs, that it 
was the cause of great disappointment to us up- 
on one occasion. An Italian doctor, who had 
been lately married to an Armenian, was polite 
enough to endeavor to induce his bride to uncov- 
er her face for our curiosity and amusement ; 
but his efforts to persuade her that it would not 
be improper, were in vain ; the lady even smok- 
ed a kalikum, (the Persian hookah,) while we 
were in company with her, but kept it under her 
veil ; in vain we told her it was unfair she should 
have the opportunity of seeing us through the 
little holes of her dress, and that we could not be 
permitted the advantage of seeing her, even 
with her husband’s consent. She felt it would 
be extremely indecent to show her face ; and 
we were obliged to satisfy oursclves with the as- 
surance of her husband that she was not worth 
seeing, and the great probability that she would 
have accidentally dropped aside her veil, if she 
had any hopes of exciting our admiration. 
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BEAUTY. 


‘Gaze not on beauty too much,’ says old Quarls, 
‘lest it blast thee; nor too long, lest it blind 
thee ; nortoo near, lest it burn thee. If thou 
like it, it deceives thee ; if thou love it, it dis- 
turbs thee; if thou desire after it, it destroys 
thee. If virtue accompany it, it is the heart’s 
paradise ; if vice associate it, it is the soul’s pur- 
gatory. Itis the wise man’s bon-fire, and the 
ool’s furnace.’ 








WIT. 

Swift says, ‘A very little wit is valued in a 

woman, as we are pleased with a few words 
spoken plain by a parrot.’ 

















VARIETY. 








TO MAKE HOME HAPPY. 


Nature is industrious in adorning her domin. 
ions; and man, to whom this beauty is address- 
ed, should feel and obey the lesson. Let him, 
too, be industrious in adorning his domain—in 
making his home, the dwelling of his wife and 
children, not only convenient and comfortable, 
but pleasant. Let him, as far as circumstances 
will permit, be industrious in surrounding it with 
pleasant objects—in decorating it within and 
without with things that tend to make it agrec- 
able and attractive. Let industry make home 
the abode of neatness and order—a place which 
brings satisfaction to every inmate, and which in 
absence draws back the heart by the fond asso- 
ciations of comfort and content. Let this be 
done, and this sacret spot will become more sure. 
ly the scene of cheerfulnessand peace. Ye pa- 
rents, who would have your children happy, be 
industrious to bring them up in the midst of a 
pleasant, a cheerful, and a happy home. Waste 
not your time in accumulating wealth for them ; 
but plant in their minds and souls, in the way 
proposed, the seeds of virtue and prosper:ty. 








ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

Hood says—‘ Take the wildest freaks of the 
most fuddled, muddled, bepudled soaker—such 
as trying to light his pipe at the pump, attempt- 
ing to wind up his plug with a watch-key, or 
requesting from a damp bed in the gutter to be 
tucked in—and are they a bit, or a whit, ora 
jot, or awhat not, more absurd, more extrava- 
gant, or more indicative of imbecility or unrea- 
son, than the vagary of a somnambulist gravely 
going through the back-gammon of reading 
Back’s Journal, or a back number of the Retro- 
spective Review, through the back of his head ! 








LAZINESS. 

Readers, perhaps you never heard of a boy 
who took a stint, (as the phrase is now cast,) to 
mow three acres of grass inas many days? Pre. 
suming you have not, we will relate it. 

On the first morning he viewed the field. 
‘Pooh ? said he, ‘I can mow it in two days ;’ so 
he played that day. The next morning he look- 
ed at it again, and after scratching his head,and 
ruminating a short time upon the subject, he 
came to the conclusion ‘ that ifhe worked right 
smart,’ he could accomplish the work in one 
day—so he spent that day as he had done the 
day before. Oathe morning of the third and last 
day, he arose late, and it was near ten o’clock be- 
fore he reached the field. After casting his eyes 
over it, he began to doubt whether he could ac- 
complish his task in one day; the field looked 
considerably larger than it had the day previous. 
He stretched himself undera shady tree, to re- 
flect upon the subject; presently he heard the 
dinner horn. It was noon! 
swung his scythe over his shoulder, and turned 
his face homewards, muttering to himself ihat 
he ‘warn’t a-going to kill himself, if the grass 
never got mowed ; and he’d be darn’d to darna- 
tion, if there was a man in the country that 
could mow that confounded big piece of meadow 
in one day, and for his part he should’nt try it.’ 
So, aftereating his dinner, he went to play as 
usual. There are many like him. 








He jumped up—-); 
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DRESS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

A German traveller, who visited England du- 
ring the reign of Elizabeth, gives a minute de- 
scription gf er. ‘She had,’ says he, ‘in her ears 
two very rich pearls, with drops ; she wore false _ 


~~ 


hair, and that red; upon her head she hala , 
small crown, reported to have been mathof 


some of the gold of the celebrated Lurfnebourg- | 
table; her bust was uncovered, as all the Eng- 
lish ladies have it, till they marry; and she had 
ona necklace of exceeding fine jewels ; her hands 
were small, her fingers long, and her stature nei- 
ther tall nor low; her air was stately, her man- 
ner of speaking mild and obliging. That day 
she was dressed in white silk, bordered with 
pearls of the size of beans, over it a mantle of 
black silk, shot with silver threads; her train 
was very long, the end of it borne by a marchi- 
oness; instead of a chain, she had an oblong 
collar of gold and jewels. As she went along, 
in all this state and magnificence, she spoke ve- 
ry graciously, first to one, then to another—whe- 
ther foreign ministers or those who attended for 
different reasons—in English, French, and Ital- 
ian; for, besides being well-skilled in Greek and 
Latin, and the languages I have mentioned, she 


is mistress of Spanish, Scotch, and Datch.’ 
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WHO SHALL HAVE THE PRIZE? 


There was once to be a meeting of the flow- 
ers, and the judge was to award a prize to the 
one pronounced the most beautiful. ‘Who shall 
have the prize ?’ said the rose, stalking forward 
in all the consciousness of beauty. ‘Who shall 
have the prize ?’ said the other flowers, advan- 
cing, each filled with conscious pride, and each 
imagining it would be herself. ‘I’lltake a pecp 
at those beauties,’ thought the violet, as she lay 
in her humble bed, not presuming to attend the 
meeting—‘I’ll see them as they pass;’ but as 
she raised her lowly head to peep out of her hi- 
ding place, she was observed by the judge, who 
immediately pronounced her the most beautiful, 
because the most modest. 








A gentleman in company told a young lady 
she was handsome. The lady thanked him, and 
replied, ‘I wish I could say as much for you! 
‘And so you might,’ returned the other, ‘if you 
made no more of telling a lie than I do’ 








We respectfully solicit a translation of the fol- 
lowing words. The language, although often 
used in our country, is very much neglected. 
We will give a receipt for all arrearages to any 
of our subscribers who will explain them in a 
manner satisfactory to us. 
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SIGNS. 

If you see a girl more anxious to know who 
she is to marry than to obtain an education, it is 
a siga she is very foolish. 

If you see people peeping into others’ win- 
dows, it is a sign they are very impudent. 

If you see a man pretending to tell fortunes, 
it isa sign he ought to be sent to the house of 
correction. 

If you see a boy drinking rum, it isa sign he 
will become a drunkard. 
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POUGHKEEPSIE, SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 1838. 








Tue Season.—Fhis is the last day of June, anda 
beautiful and propitious season we have passed through, 
Alternate sun and shower have scattered their rich 
blessings far and near, and the earth looks as green 
and beautiful as in the days of its pristine purity. The 
meadow is ready for the scythe of the mower ; the wheat 
fields are changing to a golden hue, bidding the reaper 
prepare for a rich reward; and the corn fields, green 
and promising, make the husbandman rejoice in the 
bounties of providence. 

————— In flowery June, 

When birds send up their cheerful tune. 

And brooks a joyous sound,’ 
and especially such a June as will this night be buried 
with the past, whence can we derive a pleasure more 
delightful than to leave the busy hum of the village pave 
and hold converse with nature in her quiet and shady 
retreats, This is the season when her page of wonders 
is widely spread out, on which the finger of God has 
everywhere inscribed his omnipotence, and wisdom, and 
goodness, Now, earth, sea and air teem with life; 
an! flowers and fruit on every side invite man to be- 
hold and rejoice to partake and be happy. 


The sun has reached his highest altitude, and from 
day to day has greeted his daughter Terra with a burn- 
ing kiss, and given her plodding children warm proofs of 
his ardent affection, Although cool breezes from the 
north have favored us for a few days past, yet the 
melting tenderness of his majesty about the fifteenth, 
is not forgotten, Then parasols, umbrellas, white pants, 
and broad-rimmed hats, were in especial favor with all 
classes, Then farmers, carpenters, pavers, cartmen 
and stage drivers, whose duties called them into the 
immediate presence of the day-god, sorely lamented 
their fate; while tailors, shoemakers, editors, boot- 


blacks, and other literary men, thanked Heaven they | 


were not like other m»:tals, and were permitted to sit 
within doors en dishabille, ’? I'was amusing to see two 
fat men meet beneath an awning shade, and while wi- 
ping their drenched foreheads, gravely inform each oth- 
er that it was ‘remarkably warm weather!’ 


A few hot days in June are as potent as the yellow 
fever or cholera, in depopulating a city, The busy 
merchant, the schemirg speculator, the plodding politi- 
cian, and the sprightly belle, are suddenly seized with 
a love of country when the thermometer ranges at nine- 
ty degrees; and tothe country they speed ; some to Sar- 
atoz1, some to the Catskills, and others, displaying su- 
perior taste, judgement, and economy, make Pough- 
keepsie their delightful retreat from the cares of business 
and the dust and disease of a crowded city, until the 
dog-star disappears. 


We stood upon College Hill a few mornings since» 

and beheld 
‘The yellow locks of Phebus float 
Upon the horizon’s verge,’ 
and the white mists rise like spirits from the bosom of 
the waters, climb the margin of the hills, and float away 
into the dim distance upon the breath of morning, 
‘The scene was more beautiful far, to the eye, 
Than if day in its pride had arrayed it,’ 

for in the holy serenity of a matin twilight, Meditation 
delights to revel, and Imayination pencils its most gor- 
geous scenes, As the pall of night was uplified from 
the earth,Creation seemed to awaken from itsslumbers, 
and chaunt a hymn of adoration, The birds warbled 
their sweetest notes, the flowers unfolded their beauties, 
and exhaled their most fragrant odors, and the coo! 
breeze set every forest leaf in motion ; while man, the 
most gifted, was the last to leave his couch and thank 
Heaven for its bounty, While gazing upon the pano- 
ramic scene from this unrivalled spot, we thought— 


Why should the grumbling things called men, complain, 
That they enjoy but one poor fleeting spring, 
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In fourscore or a hundrea tedious years, 

When Nature and her offspring are renewed 

In all their vernal beauties every year ? 

Has not the all-gracious Power made rich amends, 
By giving memory to renew our joys, 

E’en from the period of our youttul spring ; 
Fancy, to painta thousand fairer scenes 

Than spring ere offered :o the eye of boyhood ? 
And last of all—hath He not given us hope, 
Whose sweet anticipations far outde 

All that the spring of life e’er realized ? 








INDEPENDENCE.—Before another number of the 
Casket shall make its appearance, the anniversary of 
our national independence will be passed by. In every 
part of the country the ‘note of preparation’ is heard, 
for celebrating the day in an appropriate manner, We 
rejoice to see the revolution which is rapidly taking 
place ia public feeling, in regard to the manner of cele- 
brating this jubilee ; and we trust that the time ts not 
far distant, when this day, which should ever be held 
sacred by the American people, will no longer be desse- 
crated by the imitations of the Roman saturnalia, or 
the Grecian feast of Bacchus. We agree that it is 
strictly proper to 

‘Ring the bells, and fire the guns, 
And hang the starry banners out,’ 


but we cannot assent to the practice of making it a bac- 
chanalian revel. 


We have before us, (a present from a lady,) acopy 
of the ‘C oanecticut Courant,’ published then (as now) 
in Hartford, bearing date of January 11,1774. To 
show the feelings of the people and the spirit of the 
public journals at that day, we make the following ex- 
tract, which it copied frem the Boston Gazette : 


‘To att Nations UNDER HEAVEN, 


Know ye, That the people of the American world 
are millions stroag—countless legions compose their 
united ARMY OF FREEMBN—whose intrepid souls spar- 
kle with niserty, and their-hearts are flinted with 
courage to effect what their wisdom dictates to be 
done, America now stands with the scale of Justice 
in one hand, and the sword of Vengeance in the other ; 
and whatever nation or people who dares to lift a hos- 
tite hand against her, to invade her serene regions, or 
sully her liberty, shall Let the Britons fear to 
do any more so wickedly as they have done, for the 
herculean arm of this New worLo is lifted up—and 
woe be to them on whom it falls! At the beat of the 
drum she can call five hundred thousand of her sons To 
ARMS, before whose blazing shields none can stand, 
Therefore, ye that are wise, mike peace with her, 
take shelter under her wings, that ye may shine by the 
reflection of her glory. 

May the New YEAR shine propitious on the New 
WORLD, and Virtue and Liberty reign here without a 
foe, until rolling years shall measure time no more, 

MARLBOROUGH.’ 











Pot anpD.—This unhappy country, which for several 
successive centuries has been a prey to the ambition of 
the petty princes and more mighty sovereigns which 
surrounded her, is by a recent edict of the Russian 
Czar, her \ast and most implacable foe, blotted out 
from the catalogue of nations ; and hereafter she, with 
all the patriotic glory encircling her name, is to be num- 
bered among the things that were, The following shows 
how the territory and population of Poland were divi- 
ded by the infamous dismemberment decreed by the 


congress of Vienna, 


Syzuare miles. Population, 
To Prissia . . 20,000 . . . 1,800,000 
To Austria 30,000 . . 3,500, 000 
Kingdom of Poland. 47,900 . , ., 2,800,000 
To Russia . . 178,009 . . . 6,900 000 


The Jews are computed to forma seventh part of 
the whole population, and they too suffer the severe 
displeasure of the tyrant. He has recently ordered 


that the service in their synagogues shall hereafter be | 


performed in German, instead of their ancient Hebrew. 
Such petty tyranny is but a marked exhibition of the 
imbecility of character of a semi-barbarous ruler. 








| 
| 
| 
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‘Tares or tHe Day.’—This is the title of a pub-* 


lication just commenced in Boston, by H. P. Nichols. 
Itis issued every Saturday morning in ar octayo form, 
each number containing about fifty pages, at the low 
price of twelve and a half cents each, The tales are 
selected from the works of the most distinguished au- 
thors, as they issue from the British periodical press, 
We h.ve received parts number one and two, which 
contain ‘Nicholas Nickelby,’ by Boz, and three other 
tales from Blackwood and Bently. 


C.S. Francrs is agent in New-York, 








To Corresponpvents.—‘Scraps, &c., Number II.’ 
are respectfully declined, We are aware that the mis- 
eries with which ‘A,’ complains he is afflicted, are truly 
burdensome, and therefore we would candidly advise 
him to choose another theme, 

Our readers will miss the substantials of ‘Caius’ this 
week, which they will regret as wellas we, We hope 
he has not laid aside his ‘grey goose quill” but will 
give us number five for our next, 

We should be happy to assist the unfortunate ‘ Dido,’ 
by publishing her ‘Lament,’ could we possibly find a 
particle of rhyme or reason in it, We suppose she 
thinks there is more prose than poetry in such didoes 
as her f.lse Lothario has ‘cut up? and so we think of 
her production, We would advise her, if she wishes 
to prevent the demolition of her heart, to follow the 
example of her Carthagenian namesake, who when 

‘Her heart, her! heart was breaking, 
For the love of ’——Eneas, 
mounted a funeral pile. 
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GerMAN LirerRatTuRE.—Itis curious that the sec- 
ond edition of a German work is generally much alter- 
ed from the first, and admits not only of variations of 
statements, but often direct contradictions of its tu mer 
self. Jacobi, no inconsiderable man, published a book, 
turning much on a distinction, unknown in this country, 
between the reason and the understanding; but the 
second edition had appended to it this important erratum 
for the benefit of those readers who might still wish to 
make use of their original copies: ‘Wherever you iind 
understanding read reason, and for reason read under- 
standing,’ 











Beauty.--‘How beautful,’ said a lady, ‘the face of 
Nature looks after a shower! ‘Yes, madam, and so 
would yours after undergoing a similar process,’ 








McDonald Clarke has four lines of great beauty, 
that are well worth remembering, They run thus : 
‘And then her little pouting lips, 
Two roses on a maiden stem; 
How many sad aud secret trips 
Will memory take to visit them !’ 








Wuat Next ?—A book-binder in New York has 
commenced binding ledgers with India rubber, 








THE KNOT. 


MARRIED, 


In this village on the 12th inst. by the Rev. Dect. 
Broadhead, the Rev. Perer A. Overnaven, of Sau 
geriies,to Heten Tappan, of the fonner place. 

In this village on the 12th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Un 
cerwood, Davip Hoaptey, of the city of New York, 
to Evizasetu C. Tappan, daughter of the late Peter 
C. Tappan, M. D.,of the former place. 

On the 7th (June) inst , by the Rey. Mr. Stevens, Mr. 
Braprorp B. Stevens, of the firm of Lane & Stevens, 
to Miss Saran A. Newson, (formerly of Dutchess 
county, N. Y.,) all of Fort Way ne, Indiana. 
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THE KNELL. 
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DIED, 

In this village,on Suturday evening the 16th inst., 
very sudden, of dropsy in the head, Puese Ayn, 
daughter of David and Phebe Ackert, aged four years 
and three months. 

Ai Newburgh, Orange county, on the Tith inst., Aa: 
nes M., wite of Dr. Balius L. Van Kleeck. 

At Troy on the ‘ith inst, Dr. Gerrit H Van Wae- 
ENEN, aged 29 years, fate of New York city. His re- 





mains were interred in this village on the Mth inst. 
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THE BOQUET. 


For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
The following stanzas were designed to accompany 
a boquet, presented to a young lady in place of some 
flowers the writer had previously given her, but which 
were roguishly snatched away by another, and eventu- 
ally torn to pieces in the endeavor to regain them, 
TO -———. 
This little group of flowers I send, 
Dear girl, to fill the place of those 
Which came to sucha cruel end ;— 
By whom, thou know’st ; but why—who knows ? 
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Such fate, oh may they never share, 
But safely may they speed to thee ; 

And once possess’d—all bright and fair— 
Delight thee with their fragrancy. 


What though they’!I fade—all things must perish ; 
And bloom and sweetness quickly die ; 

Ah ! why the things we fondly cherish 
So soon from our embraces fly ? 


Yet while they last, oh drink their sweetness, 
And feast thy vision with their hues; 

Let not remembrance of their fleetness 
One sorrow in thy heart infuse, 


Dost thou not love to nicely trace 
The beauty in their forms display’d, 
Behold the harmony and grace 
Of intermingling light and shade ? 


If thus—anJ dare I else surmise ? 
These flowers are not bestowed in vain ; 
Are they ‘ sweet nothings’ in thy eyes ? 
Methinks not, so 1 send again. 
Walnut Grove, June 21, 1833. 
OO TET ET Ne 


AUGUSTUS. 


For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
LINES IN AN ALBUM, 
TO B, BY*****, 


The traveller journeying on his way 
Through lands all bright with streams and flowers, 
Beholds fair scenes before him lay, 
Of verdant fields, and groves, and bowers ; 
And as he stops awhile to rest, 
He backward turns his roving eye, 
And views the distance gayer drest 
Than all the beauties clustered nigh. 


Though bright the flowers, the verdure fair, 
That flourish at his feet, 
And fragrance fill the breezy air, 
And ambient bloom his vision greet ; 
Yet on afar the opening scene 
Appears more beauteous than the nearer, 
The landscape shows a richer green, 
The sky above is bluer, clearer ! 


So in some future day, when time 
Shall place this hour far in the past, 
Perchance on seeing this simple rhyme, 
Your eye will o’er some scene be cast 
With which my memory may be blent,— 
Then let me share a pleasant thought, 
And when thine eye is forward bent 
To hours with fancied pleasure fraught,— 


If I be mingling yet with men, 
And still remembrance you may cherish, 
Descry me in your flushing ken, 
And think my friendship ne’er will perish ! 
And though I should be far away, 
Yet deem not we may never meet ; 
But image in your mind the day 
When I your smiling face shall greet ! 
Pleasant-Valley, June 6th, 1833. DARWIN CANFIELD, 
AERIS OB WS Ne SO 


What is the reason, can you guess, 

Why men are poor and women thinner ? 
So much do they for dinner dress, 

That nothing’s left to dress for dinner! 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
THE VOICE OF WARNING. 


List, list, ye thoughtless, hear 

Great Jehovah’s thunder— 
Fly, fly! his wrath is near, 

All your joys to sunder ; 
Haste, haste! Oh haste away ! 
Time improve, do not delay— 
Merey's pinions, spreading, may 

Receive you under, 


Earthly joys pass away, 

Fleeting as the morning, 
Bring on a cloudy day, 

Of vastills, forewarning. 
See, see—the clouds arise, 
Over all the darken’d skies, 
All around you dangers rise— 

No sun adorning. 


Heaven woos you to come, 
List, oh list to Heaven; 
*Scape, ’scape the sinner’s doom, 
Seek to be forgiven, 
Drink from the stream of Life, 
Purest pleasures ever rife, 
Free from pain, sorrow, strife, 
As summer even, 


Pure enjoyment you will find, 
Dwells with calm devotion; 
Cheers the spirit, and the mind 
Frees from all commotion, 

Then, then, the Gospel plan, 
Full of bliss as offered man, 
You will see much fuller than 
The mighty ocean, 


So when our mortal ties 
Stern death shall dissever, 

Oh, may you reach the skies, 
Whither care comes never. 

And in eternal day, 

Jvining the angels’ lay, 

To our great CREATOR pay 


Homage forever. J. L, D, 
SSSR Twa 
From the New. Yorker. 
JUNE. 


June, with its roses—June! 

The gladdest month of our propitious year, 
With its thick foliage, and its sunlight clear! 
And with the drowsy tune 
Of the bright leaping waters, as they pass 
Laughingly on amid the springing grass! 


Earth, at her joyous coming, 
Smiles as she puts her gayest mantle on; 
And Nature greets her with a benison ; 
While myriad voices, humming 
Their welcome song, fling dreamy music round, 
Till seems the air an element of sound. 


The over-arching sky 
Weareth a softer teint, a lovelier blue, 
As if the light of heaven were melting through 
Its sapphire home on high ; 
Aiding the sunshine in their vapory breast, 
The clouds float on like spirits to their rest, 


A deeper melody, 
Poured by the birds, as o’er their callow young 
Watchful they hover, to the breeze is flang— 
Gladsome, yet not of glee— 
Music, heart-born, like that which mothers sing 
Above their cradled infant’s slumbering. 


On the warm hill-side, where 
The sunlight lingers latest, through the grass 
Peepeth the luscious strawberry! as they pass, 
Young children gambol there, 
Crushing the gathered fruit in playful mood, 
And staining their bright faces with its blood 














A deeper blush is given 
To the half-ripened cherry, as the sun 
Day after day pours warmth the trees upon, 
Till the rich pulp is riven; 
The truant school-boy looks with longing eyes, 
And perils neck and limb to win the prize. 


The farmer in his field, 
Drawsthe rich mould around the tender maize ; 
While hope, bright-pinion’d, points to coming days, 
Whenall his toil shall yield 
An ample harvest, and around his hearth 
There shall be laughing eyes and tones of mirth. 


Poised on his rainbow wing, 
The butterfly, whose life is but an hour, 
Hovers coquetishly from flower to flower ; 
A gay and happy thing, 
Born for the sunshine and the summer day, 
Soon passing like the beautiful, away ! 


These are thy pictures, June! 
Brightest of summer months—thou month of flowers! ; 
First-born of Beauty, whose swift-footed hours : 

Dance to the merry tune 
Of birds and waters, and the pleasant shout 
Of childhood on the sunny hills flung out, 


I feel it were not wrong 
To deem thou art a type of heaven’s clime, 
Only that there the clouds and storms of Time 
Sweep not the sky along ; 
The flowers—air—beauty—music—all are thine, 
But brighter—purer—lovelier—more divine, 
CEL Se 
THE EARTH IS BEAUTIFUL. 
The whole bright earth is beautiful 
To minds attuned aright, 
And wheresoe’er my feet: are turned f 
A smile has met my sight, 
The city with its bustling walk, 
Its splendor, wealth, and power, 
A rambler by the river side, b 
A passing summer flower. 
The meadow green, the ocean swell, 
The forest waving free, 
Are gifis ofGod, and speak in tones 
Of kindliness to me. 
And oh, where’er my lot is cast, 
Where’er my footsteps roam, 
If those I love are near to me, 
That spot is still my home. 
CAROLINE GILMAN, 
aah a al 
TO A BELLE, 
WHO TALKED OF GIVING UP THE WORLD, 


You give up the world? Why, as well might the sun, . 
When tired of drinking the dew from the flowers, fe 
While his rays, like young hopes, stealing off one by ry 
one, 
Die away with the Muezzin’s last note from the 
towers, 
Declare that he never would gladden again, 
With one rosy smile, the young morn in its birth— 
But leave weeping Day, with her sorrowful train 
Of hours, to grope o’er a pall-covered earth, 
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The light of that soul, once so brilliant and steady, ft 
So fur can the incense of flattery smother, } 
That, at thought of the world of hearts conquered 
already, ¢ 
Like Macedon’s madman, you weep for another! 
Oh! if sated with this, you would seek worlds untried, 
And fresh as was ours, when first we began it, 
Let me know but the spot where you next will abide, 
And, that instant, for one, I am off for that planet, 
Cc, F. HOFFMAN, 
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